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THE POSITION OF SKANDINAVISKA KREDITAKTIE- 
BOLAGET RELATIVELY TO THE KREUGER CRISIS 


We give below a brief account of the position 
of this bank towards the Kreuger trust: — 


1. The bank has always maintained an en- 
tirely detached and completely imdependent posi- 
tion relatively to Ivar Kreuger and his trust. 


Ivar Kreuger and his trust had, merely by 
way of investment, purchased blocks of shares 
in several Swedish companies which were com- 
pletely independent relatively to the trust. Among 
these companies we note several of the biggest 
industrial enterprises in Sweden and some banks, 
including the Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget. 
In this bank the Kreuger trust had a share hold- 
ing corresponding to about 11 per cent. of: the 
bank’s share capital Kreuger was not on the 
Board of Directors of the bank, and neither he 
himself nor any of his companies ever attempted 
to intervene in the affairs of this bank. Rumours 
to the opposite which have been in circulation 
now and then are consequently throughout un- 
founded. 


2. Credits granted by the bank to the Kreu- 
ger trust. 


For many years — in fact until towards the 
end of 1930 — the bank’s lending to Kreuger 


and his trust had been in the form of purely 
commercial credits to the Match Company and 


short-term loans for minor amounts. In addi- 


tion, there were certain loans which had ori- 


se 


ginated in connection with the bank’s having sold 


_ to the Kreuger trust large blocks of shares in 


; the Grangesberg Company, AB. Svenska Kul- 


| lagerfabriken 
_ These loans corresponded to the grant of credit 
_for a certain unpaid residue of the purchase sum, 


and Bolidens Gruvaktiebolag. 


and security was provided by the sold shares, 


At the same time it was not unusual for the 
Kreuger trust to have very large amounts de- 
posited with the bank. 

During this period the international trans- 
actions of Kreuger and his trust were financed, 
practically speaking, solely abroad, and at any 
rate without the aid of credits from this bank. 
But when towards the end of the year 1930, the 
situation on the international lending market 
changed decidedly for the worse, the trust found 
itself in need — in increasing measure as time 
went on — of financial support from Sweden 
in order to meet the obligations it had incurred 
in respect of the grant of loans to foreign states, 
and in order to fulfil the conditions laid down 
in its various monopoly contracts. 

As the Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget was 
the principal bank connection of the Kreuger 
trust in Sweden, it was natural that the trust 
should apply to it for temporary credits pending 
the carrying into effect of loan transactions plan- 
ned by the trust abroad. Towards the end of 
1930 and in the early part of 1931 such credit 
was in fact granted. 

It was, however, soon realized firstly that the 
credit already granted by the bank would be of 
long duration, and secondly that the trust would 
require new credits on a considerable scale. As 
the rejection of such applications for loans would 
have entailed not only disastrous consequences 
for the trust, but also serious detriment to the 
country as a whole, it was necessary to give 
these applications a very careful consideration. 
On the other hand it was most important to see 
that the liquidity of the bank should not be too 
heavily strained. The large credits which were 
granted by this bank to Kreuger and his trust in 
the spring of 1931, thus before the outbreak of 
the “confidence crisis” proper, were, therefore, 
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not resolved upon until the Riksbank had been 
consulted and the latter had promised the re- 
quisite support. All the credits granted by this 
bank to Kreuger and his trust are based on real 
securities, the value of which are quite satis- 
factory; particulars of these securities are given 
in the sequel. It should, however, be pointed out 
at once that these securities do not include any 
the value of which is dependent on the present 
or future position of the Kreuger enterprises pro- 


per. 


3. Loans granted by the bank on the security 
of shares and debentures of the Kreuger com- 
panies. 


In addition to the direct grant of credits to 
Kreuger and his group of interests, this bank, 
like other Swedish banks, has naturally granted 
loans to customers on the security of debentures 
and shares in AB. Kreuger & Toll, and shares 
in the Swedish Match Company and the L. M. 
Ericsson Company. This, however, has been 
done with great circumspection; the credits 
amount altogether to between 10 and 11 million 
kronor, and are expected to entail a loss of 6 
or 7 million kronor. In order to meet these and 
similar losses, it was decided at the Ordinary 
Meeting this year to transfer available profits 
amounting to 12.27 million kronor to a special 
writing-off account, whereby the funds imme- 
diately available for writing off have been in- 
creased from 4 to about 16*/, million kronor. 


4. The securities for the total credits gras 
to the Kreuger trust. 


It has already been pointed out that no cred- 
its have been granted by this bank to the Kreu- 
ger trust against the security of debentures or 
shares in AB. Kreuger & Toll, the Swedish 
Match Company or the L. M. Ericsson Com- 
pany. 

The securities for the bank’s credits to the 
Kreuger trust are principally the following: — 

(1) The major part of the shares in the 
Swedish companies Boliden and Hufvudstaden, 
and 

(2) Foreign State bonds (principally German) 
and other State-guaranteed bonds. 


For the information of our readers abroad, 


it may be mentioned that both Bolidens Gruvy- 
aktiebolag and Fastighetsaktiebolaget Hufvud- 
staden are companies which are completely in- 
dependent of the Kreuger trust. Bolidens Gruv- 
aktiebolag? owns, and has recently brought un- 
der exploitation, considerable deposits of ore 
(containing gold, copper and arsenic etc.) in the 
County of Vasterbotten, 
Hufvudstaden owns well situated premises in 
Stockholm, which yield good returns. 

The bank has employed the services of special 
experts to assess the value of its interests in the 
above-mentioned companies, as arising from the 
grant of credits. The bases of this valuation 
were determined with great caution. As regards 
the young Boliden enterprise in particular, no 
account was taken of the numerous possibilities 
of development which, though presumably valu- 
able, are not sufficiently tangible to be reduced 
to figures. But even within these narrow limits 
a margin of safety has been left. 

The bonds pledged consist, as mentioned, prin- 
cipally of German State Bonds, and to a minor 
extent of Polish, Hungarian and Roumanian 
State Bonds and State-guaranteed bonds. After 
deducting from the total amount of the credits 
granted by the bank to Kreuger and his trust 
(including guarantees etc.) the value of those 
securities which do not consist of bonds, it will 


be found that the remaining credit is fully cover- | 


ed by the value of the pledged bonds, even when 
the value is estimated on the basis of the present 
low quotations for the bonds in question or those 
comparable with them. 


5. The State relief action. 


If it is thus incontestable that no actual loss 
has been sustained on the bank’s credits to the 
Kreuger trust, a considerable amount of work- 
ing capital has nevertheless been tied up in this 
way. Although the debts incurred by the bank 
depended on the Riksbank, almost exclusively, 
the bank found it necessary to apply for State 
assistance. This application has been granted. 
The National Debt Office, with the authorization 


* See the article on that company in this Quarterly, No 3, 
1931. 


whilst Aktiebolaget 
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of the Riksdag, has granted the bank a loan of 
100 million kronor against its registered cer- 
tificates (“f6rlagsbevis”), and further a credit 
to the extent of 114.7 million kronor against de- 
livery of securities received by the bank from 
the Kreuger trust. 

The loan of 100 million kronor which has 
been granted against the security of registered 
certificates issued by the bank, is to be redeemed 
not later than the 15th June 1940. The loan 
of 114.7 million kronor is free from sinking- 
fund charges in 1932 and 1933, but is subse- 
quently to be amortized by annual instalments 
amounting to one-tenth of the original sum. So 
long as the bank is indebted to the National Debt 
Office in respect of the above-mentioned en- 
gagements, both the loans to the bank may be 
redeemed, wholly or in part, at any time, at the 
bank’s discretion; but pending the complete re- 
demption of the loans the dividend to be paid by 
the bank to its shareholders is to be limited to 
8 kronor per share as a maximum. 
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In addition, a number of Swedish commer- 
cial banks have deposited with this bank sums 
amounting altogether to 40 million kronor, half 
of which is non-withdrawable for one year, the 
other half for two years. 


6. The bank’s position after the relief action. 


By the State relief action the bank has been 
granted a loan against registered certificates. 
Like the previous loan of this character raised 
by the bank in 1925, it amounts to 100 million 
kronor, and is a charge on the bank’s assets 
having priority after its liabilities to depositors 
and other creditors. The bank’s own capital and 
reserves, 182 million kronor, together with the 
two loans against registered certificates thus 
amount to 382 million kronor. Though the solidity 
of the bank was entirely undisturbed at the time 
when the relief action was being carried out, 
its previously very strong position in respect of 
security for the depositors has now been further 
reinforced. 
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S. TfL V iRe ew As Ne meee sie 


BY PROFESSOR GUSTAV CASSEL 


The marked fall in the price of silver in recent 
years has naturally been a somewhat disturbing 
factor in the world economy, and has seriously 
affected certain groups of interests. This ques- 
tion has been the subject of a world-wide dis- 
cussion, in which there has been a good deal of 
agitation in favour of measures intended to bring 
about a rise in the value of silver and to stabilize 
that higher value. As is usual in such discus- 
sions, there have been gross exaggerations. People 
have gone so far as to maintain that the present 
world crisis is largely due to the fall in the price 
of silver. The arguments adduced have also in- 
volved a number of fallacies in regard to the 
position of silver in the world economy and the 
effects of a change in the price of silver. Num- 
berless proposals have. been broached for im- 
proving the silver market, especially by the in- 
creased use of silver for monetary purposes. Most 
of these proposals emanate from persons who 
possess technical knowledge regarding the pro- 
duction of silver, but who have no deep insight 
into the nature of the monetary system, and who 
are especially lacking in any clear grasp of the 
real problems which the monetary policy of the 
world now has to grapple with. It could scarce- 
ly be expected that proposals coming from such 
quarters would be of any real value. But 
even in circles where a broader outlook might 
be reckoned with, the true connection of the sil- 
ver question with the general monetary problems 
of the world has been scarcely understood, and 
there seems to be an idea that the silver question 
can be successfully dealt with as an isolated pro- 
blem. The United States Senate, after an ex- 
tensive investigation into the subject, has re- 
quested the President to convene an international 
silver conference. The silver question is certain- 
ly important enough to warrant such inter- 
national attention, but it is equally certain that 


a special conference on the subject of silver 
would be quite ineffective. If the silver question 
is to be discussed at all, this must be done in con- 
nection with the gold problem, or the still more 
general question of a rational reconstruction of 
the world monetary system. 

That the silver question is indissolubly con- 
nected with the gold problem will become ap- 
parent when we consider the absurdity of regard- 
ing the fall in the price of silver as an isolated 
phenomenon. Silver has been reduced in value 
in relation to gold, but this fact might equally 
well be expressed as a rise in the value of gold 
relatively to that of silver. To be in a position 
to make a definite statement on this subject, we 
must take as a basis a fixed standard of values. 
If we select for this purpose the general level of 
wholesale prices in the United States (according 
to Fisher’s index), and if we compare the year 
1931 with the year immediately preceding the 
great crisis, that is, the year 1928, we shall find 
that the level of commodity prices has fallen on 
an average from 149 to 108. At the same time — 
the price of silver (in cents per ounce) has fal- | 
len from 58.2 to 29.0. According to these figures, 
the fall in the price of silver is indeed partly — 
the result of a reduction in the value of silver — 
relatively to wholesale prices in general, but 
otherwise merely an index of a rise in the | 
value of gold. For January 1932 the general” 
level of prices, with an index of 98, is, reckoned — 
in gold, about two-thirds (index 65.8 %) 
of the average for 1928, while with a silver 
price of 291/, cents at the end of the month, it is, 
reckoned in silver, about one-third above the 
level of 1928 (index 131 %). Otherwise ex- 
pressed, gold has risen in value by 52 %, whilst 
silver has fallen in value by 23.7 %, and these 
movements in conjunction have reduced the 
price of silver, reckoned in gold, by about half. 
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The fall in the level of commodity prices from 
3 to 2 in countries possessing a gold currency is 
undoubtedly a far more serious matter than the 
rise in the level of commodity prices from 3 to 4 
in countries with a silver currency. If we more- 
over consider the immensely greater importance 
for the world economy of stability in the value 
of gold than of stability in the value of silver, we 
shall realize at once how absurd it is to deal with 
the fall in the price of silver as an independent 
problem, still more to invest it with greater im- 
portance than the gold problem in the general 
discussion on the restoration of the world 
economy. 

From the point of view of a country which 


reckons its prices in silver, the fall in the price 


of silver, of course, means in itself a correspond- 
ing increase in commodity prices. As, however, 
commodity prices, reckoned in gold, have fallen 
so markedly as has been shown above, the ef- 
fects of the fall in the price of silver will be 
much smaller than is commonly supposed. In 
point of fact various commodities, such as wheat 
and maize, have fallen, when reckoned in gold, 
quite as much as silver, whilst other goods, such 
as wood, hides, rubber and coffee, have fallen 
far more. What a country which reckons its 
prices in silver has now been exposed to is thus 
an inflation of rather limited extent. In itself 
this is not a calamity which is at all commensur- 
able with the disastrous deflation to which the 
gold countries have been exposed. 

It is a widespread notion that the purchasing 
power of the silver countries must be consider- 
ably reduced by the fall in the price of silver, 
and, in the discussion which has been proceeding, 
this argument has been strongly stressed in the 
interest of silver. If those who thus argue have 
in mind countries such as India and China, both 
of which hoard silver on a large scale and thus 
invest their savings in that metal, and the latter 
of which also has a silver standard, these views 
are largely based on a misconception. It is by 
no means true that these countries pay their 
purchases of goods from the rest of the world 
in silver. On the contrary, they regularly pay 
their entire import of goods with the export of 
goods, and that export is so large as to yield 
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a considerable surplus available for the pur- 
chase of gold and silver. For the period 1924— 
1931 the average annual consumption of silver 
in the two above-mentioned countries taken to- 
gether is estimated at 177.7 million ounces of 
fine silver, by far the greater part of which has 
to be imported. These requirements involve the 
consumption of the major part of the contem- 
porary world output of silver, and, at a minimum 
price of 29 cents per ounce, represent annually 
a value of 50 million dollars. As during the 
greater part of this period the price of silver was 
much higher, we see what a large purchasing 
power on the world market is actually represented 
by the surplus export of goods from those coun- 
tries. So long as those countries desire to buy 
silver, it is naturally to their advantage to get 
it cheaply. The smaller the amount of goods 
they need to export in order to pay for the im- 
port of silver, the more goods they will have 
left to exchange for the purchase of other goods 
on the world market. 

But, it may be objected, the internal purchas- 
ing power in a silver country such as China must, 
of course, be reduced if commodity prices, rec- 
koned in silver, rise. In the long run, however, 
such a rise in the price of goods is bound to en- 
tail a corresponding rise in all income, and the 
purchasing power of the population will thus be 
restored to its original level. Obviously, the 
purchasing power of a country in relation to 
other countries will in the long run depend on 
its capacity for producing goods which the world 
wants, 

The silver countries are, however, exposed to 
serious inconvenience if they have debts payable 
in gold. ‘The fall in the price of silver obviously 
means a corresponding increase in the financial 
burden of this indebtedness. China seems to: 
have been particularly hard hit in this way. In- 
dia must not be regarded as a silver country 
in this connection, as she has actually adopted a 
gold standard. But India, of course, like all other 
debtor gold countries, has also been very hard 
hit by the inordinate rise in the value of gold 
in relation to goods which has marked the last 
few years. 

The fall in the price of silver, of course, par- 
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ticularly affects the silver-producing countries, 
especially a country like Mexico, whose national 
economy is largely dependent on the production 
of silver. Even if no very great importance is 
attached to the interests of these silver-producing 
countries, it may, at any rate, be concluded from 
the above that it would be distinctly to the ad- 
vantage of the world economy if something could 
be done to give greater stability to the price of 
silver. In tackling this problem, however, it 
should be borne in mind that the recent marked 
fall in the price of silver is due to quite special 
circumstances which, owing to their nature, are 
not likely to recur. The actual output of silver has 
scarcely been excessive; but large quantities of 
silver have been flung on the market by govern- 
ments which have reduced the percentage of 
silver in their token coin, or have otherwise had 
a surplus of silver which they desired to get rid 
of. If no further steps are taken in this direction, 
it may be expected that a certain degree of 
stability on the silver market will be established 
automatically. Such a tendency could be further 
promoted if the use of silver for industrial pur- 
poses were extended by taking advantage of its 
present cheapness and of possible technical im- 
provements in the manufacture of silver wares. 

On the other hand, those endeavours which 
aim at bringing about a marked rise in the price 
of silver by artificial means must be viewed with 
suspicion. A rapid rise in the price of silver 
in a country possessing a silver currency will 
have the effect of an inordinate rise in the pur- 
chasing power of the monetary unit and a cor- 
responding fall in commodity prices. The world 
must have realized by this time what risks are 
involved in such a process of deflation. 

Above all things, we must be on our guard 
against allowing those interests which are con- 
nected with a rise in the price of silver to exer- 
cise any influence on the way in which we deal 
with the incomparably greater problem of a ra- 
tional reconstruction of the world monetary 
system. From a conservative point of view, that 
is, in order to maintain the greatest possible con- 


tinuity, it would indeed be desirable to base the ~ 
future monetary system on a gold standard. This 
would involve the concentration of all efforts 
on a stabilization of the value of gold, but at a 
considerably lower level than has resulted from 
the hot competition of recent times for the gold 
supplies of the world. It is, however, by no 
means certain that we shall succeed in these en- 
deavours, nor that adequate guarantees could be 
afforded for a gold policy which would render 
possible for the future the use of gold in the 
world monetary system. In that case nothing 
remains but to sever the last link between this 
monetary system and the precious metals and 
to create a system of money adapted solely to the 
genuine requirements of social economic life. 
The possibility of such an achievement is 
now fairly evident, since it has been shown that 
countries on a paper standard have actually 
succeeded in keeping their currencies more 
stable than the gold countries. If people are 
afraid of a development towards a rational and 
deliberately regulated paper standard and wish 
to make one last effort to maintain the position 
of gold as a basis of the world monetary system, 
they should, at any rate, take care not to need- 
lessly complicate the problem by broaching pro- 
posals for the restoration of silver to its earlier 
position alongside of gold in the monetary sys- — 
tem. Such attempts to solve the problem on the d 
lines of bimetallism are quite hopeless. This is | 
the first thing to be made clear by an interna- 
tional monetary conference. If at such a con- 
ference anything is to be achieved in regard to 
the stabilization of the value of silver, this prob- 
lem must be viewed in its natural connection 
with the far greater and more important problem 
of stabilizing the value of gold. In fact, neither 
the one metal nor the other should be dragged into 
the foreground. For our ultimate aim is to estab- 
lish healthy conditions for the development of 
the world economy, and not to secure for silver 
or gold any special position in the monetary sys- 
tem which is to be the basis of this development. 
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Metis lICAL DATA REGARDING SWEDISH 
Py Us TRIAL PRODUCTION 


BY VIKING KALLSTROM, ACTUARY 


The most recent material of figures available 
at present, illustrating the development of the 
industrial production in our country during the 
last few years, i. e. in the first place the in- 
dustrial statistics for 1930 and the commercial 
statistics for 1931, give one a strong impression 
of the power of resistance of Swedish industries 
in general to the world depression during its 
first stage. The home-market industries main- 
tained their output remarkably well during the 
whole of 1931, and indeed into the present year. 

An attempt will now be made to illustrate the 
above statements, also at somewhat longer sight, 
by figures. For the sake of completeness, a 
brief account will be given of developments 
from the outbreak of the war in 1914 down to 
the commencement of the present crisis. 

The war at first greatly stimulated Swedish 
industrial production. But, owing to the increas- 
ing difficulties of procuring certain foreign raw 
products, for which satisfactory substitutes could 
not be obtained at home, the development of Swe- 
dish industries, measured according to the vol- 
ume of production, culminated as early as 1916. 
According to estimates made by the Swedish 
Board of Trade, the volume of industrial pro- 
duction increased from 1913 to 1916 by 9 per 
cent. Industrial output diminished in 1917 and 
1918, increased again in 1919 and 1920, but fell 
in 1921 to 75 per cent. of the figure for 1913. 
The prices of industrial products continuously 
rose during the war, reaching their culmination 
in 1920, when they soared to a level more than 
three times as high as that of the pre-war period. 
Then came a rapid and ruinous fall of prices. 
This is strikingly illustrated by the Swedish 
: Board of Trade index for wholesale prices, 

which fell from 1920 to 1921 by no less than 
38 per cent. 
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The crisis, which ensued in Sweden on the 
conclusion of peace was indeed a severe trial, 
but, by weeding out mushroom enterprises and 
in various other ways, it had on the whole salu- 
tory effects. Then followed, as in many other 
countries, a new period of expansion. From 1922 
to 1929 the volume of industrial production in 
Sweden was increased by 74 per cent. In the 
last-mentioned year, when the volume of produc- 
tion had increased by about 51 per cent. as com- 
pared with 1913, the situation changed. The 
depression which then set in did not, however, 
affect Sweden seriously till 1931. The figures 
published by the Swedish Board of Trade in fact 
show quite an insignificant decrease in the vol- 
ume of production in Sweden from 1929 to 
1930. 

In regard to the year 1931 comprehensive fig- 
ures for production are, as said, not yet available. 
But, according to estimates made by the author of 
this article, mainly on the basis of export and 
import statistics, the volume of industrial pro- 
duction in Sweden was reduced by about 11 per 
cent. from 1930 to 1931. From this it may be 
inferred that the volume of industrial production 
in 1931 was in general about 35 per cent. larger 
than in 1913. 

Last year, however, as compared with 1930, 
Sweden’s exports of some articles were cut down 
considerably. The exports of iron ore, e. gr., 
were reduced by over 50 per cent., and her ex- 
ports of sawmill and workshop products by some- 
what more then 25 per cent. The output of iron 
and steel manufactures was reduced by about 
10 per cent. There was some decline in the ex- 
port of wood pulp, but not more than 4 per cent. 
The export of paper, on the other hand, partly 
owing to stoppages of work in the Norwegian 
paper mills, was increased by 10 per cent. In 
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the textile mills (the principal home-market indu- 
stry) the output last year appears to have been 
practically on the same scale as in 1930. 

In 1931 the prices of finished industrial manu- 
factures were cut down considerably almost 
throughout. According to the price index pub- 
lished by the Swedish Board of Trade, the re- 
duction, as compared with 1930, was 13 per cent. 
for textiles, 12 per cent. for manufactures of iron 
and other metals, 10 per cent. for wood pulp and 
paper, 8 per cent. for wood goods, and so forth. 

Industrial development in Sweden during the 
period after the war will now be illustrated by 
two tables, based mainly on the official statistics 
of production. The period in question is taken 
to begin in 1922 and to terminate at the end 
of 1930. 

It will be seen that in these tables the various 
branches of industry have been divided into three 
main categories. The two first include branches 
which are exposed to free competition from 
foreign industries, the first group producing 
solely or mainly for export, the second for sale 
within the country. The third category com- 
prises some sheltered branches of industry which 
produce almost solely for sale on the home mar- 
ket. The classification of the various industries 
under groups I and II may in some cases be open 
to question. For example, the iron, iron ware 
and workshop industries — nowadays also the 
stone industry — largely produce for the home 
market, whilst the cement, glass and margarine 
industries have latterly developed quite a con- 
siderable export. 

In regard to the absolute figures on which the 
indices in table I are based, it should be noted 
that, with a view to commensurability, our esti- 
mates of the volume of production have been 
based on the value of the goods produced, re- 
reckoned on the basis of the average prices for 
1913. In some cases the lack of adequate data 
in regard to quantities has rendered it necessary 
to make rough estimates with the aid of official 
price indices, commercial statistics etc. 

According to the rather extensive statistical 
material summarized in table 1, the volume of 
Swedish industrial production during the seven 
years’ period 1922—1929 increased by no less 


than 78 per cent. This figure tallies fairly well 
with the estimate made by the Swedish Board of 
Trade (74 per cent.). In 1930 there was a very 
slight decrease, the index falling from 178 to 177. 

If we examine the figures for the various 
categories, we note a characteristic difference be- 
tween the export industries, on the one hand, and 
the home-market industries, on the other. In 
the branches falling under the first-mentioned 
category the output was on an average doubled 
during the above-mentioned seven years’ period, 
but in 1930 was reduced by 4 per cent. In the 
home-market industries, on the other hand, the 
volume of production increased from 1922 to 
1929 by merely about half, but even in 1930 it 
continued to increase at about the same rate as 
before. The last-mentioned fact illustrates the 
above statement to the effect that Sweden was 
not at first seriously affected by the general 
economic depression, Evidently in 1930 the 
country’s capacity for consuming domestic pro- 
ducts had not yet declined. The difference bet- 
ween the export and home-marked industries, 
pointed out above, is moreover a striking illu- 
stration of the fact that the former, owing to 
their close connection with the changing situa- 
tion on the world market, are exposed to far 
greater fluctuations than the latter. 

As regards the export industries, by far the 
greatest expansion is shown by the workshops, — 
shipyards and the stone industry. It should more- 
over be observed that in these branches the vol- 
ume of production continued to increase even in 
1930. The sawmills, on the other hand, show a 
far greater decline than the average, their output 
for 1930 having decreased by nearly 10 per cent. 

As for the non-sheltered home industries all 
those represented in the table 1, with the ex- 
ception of the margarine factories, maintained in 
1930, or further increased, their output of the 
preceding year. Though the margarine industry 
shows by far the greatest expansion of all as 
compared with 1922, its volume of production 
culminated in 1929; that of the tanneries in 1927. 

If we turn to the sheltered industries, we shall 
see that the volume of production during the 
period 1922—1929 shows the greatest increase in 
regard to the manufacture of colours, dyes and 
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(Values calculated on the basis of the prices 1913.) 


Volume of Sweden's Industrial Production during the Years after the War. 


{ 


ive Index numbers ae Index numbers | 
Millions of kr. a Millions of kr. 
Branch of industry aaeaooe ZOO) Branch of industry k1 928 = 100) _ 
L 1922 | 1929 | 1930 1925|1927|1929 1930) 1922 | 1929 || 1930 ||1925 1927|1929 1930 
I. Export Industries. Ill. Sheltered Home Industries. 
fining industry. . . . . §3.7| 104.7] 101.6 137|164|/195|189] Brickyards ....... 8.4| 16.0]  16.0l 167 | 162) 190 | 190 
& steel works : 1335 280.2| 248.7|| 153 | 158| 210 | 186] Joinery & furniture ind. .| 37.0/ 73.0; 80.0) 141 | 168 | 197 | 216 | 
& steel manufactories 8.4] 151.0] 144.6) 151|172|221|211] Cardboard & bookbinding| 12.0) 23.0, 24.0) 133 | 163 | 192 | 200) 
in. works & shipyards | 200.0) 490.0] 510.0) 148] 183] 245/255] Grain-mills ....... | 112.2] 129.8] 129.0] 113| 109 | 116) 115 
aadusity . . . = . 12.7 0.0] 31.6], 187 | 202 | 236 | 249] Bakeries ........ 31.6| 47.3) 50.5! 120 | 142 | 150 | 160 
eres. . 186.3] 265.6 242.5|119|134|143|130] Confectioneries ... . .| 21.5) 34.2! an 128 | 141 | 159 | 167 
pulp mills 142.7| 275.3| 267.3] 132|160|193)187] Breweries. ....... 39-4) $1.5) 56.2) 119 | 127 | 131 | 148 
oard & paper mills 75.1} 139.0] 129.0) 143| 160 | 185/172] Canned goods industry. . 39) 10.9} 10.8] 131 | 136 | 185 | 183 
BGGMStTy . p< +. II.1] 22.6] 21.3 149/181 | 204| 192] Ready-made clothes ind. .| 3 3| 75.8] ae > hs 198 ei 
‘ Shoes and boots > 51.3] 55.0] 68.9}111) 119} 107/1 
Whole group I] 883.5|1,758.411,696.6] 189 | 161} 199 | 192) Dobe: goods ; fog) 35.6 242,163 189 | 327) 299 
Paints & dyes » 35) 7-4 .o|| 157 | 174 | 211 | 229 
: | » 
Non-sheltered Home Industries. Whole group III | 372.0) 559.5| 583.4) 124| 136 | 150 | 157 
0/47 
eeindustry . . . 1o.2| 15.8] 17.0 122 | 185 | 155 167 Total of groups I—III |1,489.3|2,656.2|2,631.5|| 182 | 151 | 178 | 177 
ares ; : -8]| 133 | 142 | 148 | 16 z ; : : 
a me ay Ae 315 | 240 | 807 999 | eg ee ataes numbers give the hanes - the sgrneen 
c 69.0! 90.2| 94.9/ 102 131 | 131 | 138 volume in different years in percentages of the volume in the re 
> ae 64.41 73.5| 74.2 104| 107 | 114| 115 1922, which was for the most part a year of depression. Seeing that 
itted goods industry . 19.4, 31.0] 33.9) 103| 147 | 160| 175 the decline in the pee from hee ig Bee has te! eee 
aa 32.9] 36.1 39.0 111] 126/110) 119} ©2 22 average, at II %, the average level of the production volume 
irtificial manures ind. . . 7.6| 14.0|  16.2| 182] 167 | 184 | 200 aca considerably higher in 1930 and 1931 thes in the year 1922. 
n most cases no regard could be paid to possible changes in quality 
Whole group II | 233.8} 338.3] 351.5|| 118 | 186 | 145 150 | of the production within the industrial branches. 
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as a basis for definite aud far-reaching conclusions. 


Table 2. Movement in the Prices of Industrial Products in Sweden during the Years after the War. 


Kr, per unit of Index numbers Unit Kr. per unit of Index numbers 
que tty (i922 =:200) Description of goods an e quantity (1922 = 100) | 
1922] 1929| 1930]|1925 1927/1929 1930 tity | 1922] 1929] 1930]|1925|1927 1929|1930 
4 
I. n-sheltered Home Industries. 
209,20|195.76|190.21|| 94) 90] 94| 91 ree 
466.52|309.24/345.96, 80| 70| 79| 74|Cement ..... ton | 51.65| 37.96| 35.79 79| 80| 73) 69 | 
1.67| 1.24) 1.07] 80} 76| 74| 64 | Flask & window glass| kg 0.42) 0.30] 0.28] 76) 71 71) 67 | 
2.65, 2.89! 2.56|116/117|109| 97 | Margarine .. .. . > 1.51] 1.15] 1.05105; 80} 76) 70 
10.16| 6.68] 5.91/ 94} 81] 66/ 58 | Cotton cloth... .| » 6.85} 5.24] 5.01 89| 76) 76| a5 | 
3.24 2.44) 2.36| 69) 74| 75| 73 | Woollen cloth > 12.20] II.o5| 10.26) 96) 89 91 | 84 
.65| 3.45| 3.68| 73| 66| 61| 65 | Linen cloth etc... .| » 3.92| 2.99| 2.80) 88| 82| 76} 71 | 
eas 43.44| 41.88| 93) 95| 89) 86 | Knitted goods ie 13.56] 13.14] 12.95 93| 91) 97) 96 | 
54.52| 48.05} 46.14] 94) 94] 88| 85 | Leather, all kinds. .| >» 3-95| 4-12] 3.76 99 | 102) 104) 95 | 
115.15| 93.14] 89.20] 97| 87] 81] 77 Superphosphates _ ton |104.76| 63.10] 62.64] 66| 62 60| 60 
permease i sa 
189.94|176.85|136.01|| 106 | 108 
aes 0.2;| 028) 91| 88| 85| 82 | LL Sheltered Home Industries. } 
0.28} 0.20] 0.20] 89| 82] 71] 71 | Building bricks & tiles |1000st.| 72.87] 60 58| 58.69 97| 87| 83 | 81 
0.37] 0.33] 0.31) 95| 92] 89) 84] Flour and meal. . .| ton |277.14/256.28|227.00] 105 | 103 | 92 | 82 
0.43] 0.43] 0.41] 102|}100|100| 95 | Hard rye-bread . . .| kg 0.78| 0.69] 0.66) 90} 91) 88 | 85 
1.34] ©.78| ©.79]| 66| 60] 58] 59 | Chocolate & confect.| >» 2.98} 2.32] 2.14) 83} 82| 78 | 72 | 
: Malt liquors liter | 0.39] 0.35] 0.35) 97) 92] 90 | 90 
Vote. The prices indicated are as a rule calculated on the selling |Ham & beef etc. . .| kg 2.10| 1.61] 1.61100] 83) 77 | 77 | 
free on railway carriage or on ship-board. It must be emphasized |Canned goods . . . > 1.39] 1.05] 1.06] 99] 79) 76 | 76 | 
the price movements from one year to another can be owing | Ready-made clothes .| piece | 31-59| 21.77| 20.05] 94] 93) 69 | 63 | 
es in the production of the resp. branch of industry from a | Leather shoes & boots| pair | 13.61| 12.08] 11.56] 87| 84| 89 | 85 | 
to a lower quality, or vice versa, so the material cannot be | Rubber shoes & boots| kg 9.30 9.16) 7.43], 113] 87} 98 | 80 | 
Paints and varnishes . > L.or| 0.98} 0.98) 94| 98| 97 | 97 | 
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rubber. The last-mentioned industry, however 
had a marked decline in 1930. The manufac- 
ture of boots and shoes showed a set-back some- 
what earlier, but on a smaller scale. As regards 
the flour mills, marked changes in the volume of 
production could scarcely be expected within such 
a short space of time. On the other hand, the 
breweries in the course of eight years have in- 
creased their production by more than 40 per 
cent. 

The movements in the prices of industrial pro- 
ducts after the war are summarized in table 2. 
The figures are given with due reservation for 
possible changes in quality and other warping 
factors in certain cases. 

It will be seen from this table that during the 
eight years’ period, taken as a whole, the prices 
of industrial products have shown throughout a 
falling tendency. But the time at which the most 
marked fall in prices set in varies greatly in the 
case of different goods. In regard to a large 
number of products, the years 1927 to 1929 in- 
clusive are marked by recovery or stabilization, 
whereas prices as a rule fell in 1930. On a gene- 
ral average, the level of prices has been reduced 
somewhat more in the case of the products of the 
non-sheltered industries (about 23 per cent. as 
against 19 per cent.). 

As regards export goods, the smallest reduction 
of price is shown by electric machines and sul- 
phite pulp. Also in the case of parchment paper 
(chiefly greaseproof) the decline in price has 
been very slight. The greatest reduction is to 
be noted in regard to ball bearings and matches. 
Drawn and cold-rolled iron and steel, as also sep- 


arators, likewise show a very considerable de- 
cline in price. 

As for the products of the non-sheltered home 
industries, the prices of leather and knitted goods 
fell during the period in question by not more 
than 5 per cent. The most marked fall in price 
is shown by superphosphates, the market for 
which, like that for separators, has been curtailed 
owing to the agricultural crisis. 

If we turn to the products of the sheltered 
home industries, we shall see that the prices of 
colours and dyes have been best maintained; 
next in this respect come malt liquors. Ready- 
made clothes, on the other hand, show a remark- 
ably great decline in price. The prices of sweets, 
confectionery, etc., have likewise fallen con- 
siderably. 

Owing to the possibility of changes in quality, 
alluded to above, definite conclusions can scarcely 
be drawn from this statistical comparison of 
prices. ; 

For the purpose of control, the average fall in 
price for a number of goods, or groups of goods, 
during the period 1922—1930 has been compared 
on the basis of table 2 together with supplemen- 
tary special estimates in regard to certain impor- 
tant manufactures of iron and steel, on the one 
hand, and the wholesale price index of the Swe- 
dish Board of Trade, on the other. It should 
be noted that only in regard to eight of the 
headings in table 2 is there any direct correspon- 
dence in the last-mentioned series of index num- 
bers. With respect to these classes of goods the 
figures, as might have been expected, tally, on the 
whole, satisfactorily. 


Since 1914 the Swedish bond market has de- 
_ veloped to five times its pre-war dimensions. 
_ Sweden has repurchased most of her bonds 
_ placed abroad; though the State and municipal- 
ities have been borrowing on a considerably 
larger scale than before the war, their require- 
ments of capital have been met on the Swedish 
market; building enterprise, which has greatly 
increased, has been largely financed by means 
of bond loans; and the issue of industrial loans 
for subscription by the investing public has 
become more and more usual. In addition, 
large investments of capital, though not on the 
open market, have been made by certain insti- 
tutions which have accumulated big funds. 
For example, the nominal value of the loans 
granted to municipalities by savings banks and 
_ the Old Age Pensions Board against notes has 
been decupled in the course of some twenty 
years. Finally, the Swedish market has been 
able to absorb foreign loans on a considerable 
scale, 
In the present confidence crisis the develop- 
ment last alluded to has turned out to be by no 
_ means desirable. This shows that the expansion 
of the Swedish money market should not be 
_ considered solely from the point of view of quan- 
_ tity. It is all very well to declare that the supply 
of capital in this country has become more 
abundant. But the channels into which capital 
is being directed, and the classes of lenders to 
which it is being supplied, are also important 
considerations. 

The facts referred to above will now be illus- 
_ trated by statistical data, tabulated overleaf, 
Supplemented by a brief review of the main 
lines of the development. 

According to an estimate made by the Riks- 
bank in its recently published annual report, 
Swedish investments of capital in foreign bonds 
ay be reckoned to amount to at least 
59,000,000 kronor. This estimate — which is 
d on the interest and annuities paid from 
Oreign countries in 1931 — does not include 
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the foreign bonds held by AB. Kreuger & Toll 
and the Swedish Match Company. On the same 
basis, foreign holdings of Swedish bonds are 
estimated to amount to at least 400,000,000 kro- 
nor. 

These estimates bear out the prevalent suppo- 
sition that Sweden’s hoidings of foreign bonds 
are larger than her bond debt to foreign coun- 
tries. It should be noted, however, that both 
estimates are based on the nominal amounts, 
whereas the guaranteed yield on Swedish capi- 
tal abroad is actually higher than that on Swe- 
dish bonds in foreign hands. 

Also as regards the domestic bond market, 
the loans of AB. Kreuger and Toll may be left 
out of consideration. Only quite a small pro- 
portion of the secured debentures issued by that 
Company have been invested in Sweden. The 
issues of Svenska Obligationskreditaktiebolaget 
and of AB. Obligationsintressenter, which have 
been made against the security of foreign bonds, 
and therefore are an indirect investment of the 
latter on the Swedish market, must likewise be 
set aside. 

The data summarized in the table include a 
statistical comparison between the position in 
1908 and 1929, giving the following particulars 
regarding the reduction of Sweden’s foreign 
debt during this period. In 1908 Sweden’s bond 
debt to foreign countries amounted approxi- 
mately to 957,000,000 kronor. This sum was 53 
per cent. of the entire Swedish bond debt. In 
1929 the foreign bond debt had been reduced to 
435,000,000 kronor, being merely 9 per cent. of 
the total bond debt. The percentage of foreign 
indebtedness had been reduced from 89 to 15 for 
State loans, from 55 to 7 for loans issued by 
mortgage banks and companies, and from 56 to 
13 for loans issued by municipalities. With the 
exception of railway debentures, the loans issued 
by commercial undertakings proper? had not 


* This term is used for brevity’s sake, to include industrial 
companies, railways, shipping companies, etc. Mortgage banks 
and companies are separately accounted for in these statistics. 
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Table I. Sweden's Bond Debt at the End of the Years 1908, 1924, 1929 and 1931. 


| 
| Domestic debt Foreign debt Total debt Domestic debt Foreign debt 
| (Mill. kr.) (Mill. kr.) (Mill. kr.) in % in % 


Borrowers ss 


3 1a En Ps | ro 3/30 3*/r2 ELS 3/10 3" 19 Sd bed 37/12 38/12 3/s9 3*/ra 3/19 3/12 

| 1908 | 1924 | 1929 || 1908 | 1924 | 1929 1908 | 1924 | 1929 | 1931 || 1908 | 1924 | 1929 | 1908 | 1924 | 192 
| The Swed. Government i 55.6| 71,315] 71,300) '459.8|? 354|7 251] 515.4| 71,669) 71,650 31,665 10.8) 79| 85) 89.2} 21 15 
Other Borrowers .. . *783.9) 42,654) 42,908) 497.1, 4 206|4 184 *1,281.0| 32,860) 93,092 33,162) 61.2) 93) 94/ 38.8 7 6 
Whereof: i 

| 

Mortgage Banks and Comp. | *212.7/3 (819)|%(1,120)] *254.6) 5 (go) 5 (85) || * 467.3) 3 9C9| 31,205/31,399|| 45.5 | (90) | (98) | 54.5} (10) @ 
| Municipalities . . . . . «| *137.1|5 (640)/5 (517))*177.6) 5 (86)| 5 (74) | * 314.7| 3 726) 3 591|3 511] 43.6] (88)| (87)| 56.4| (12) (13) 
Commercial Enterprises . . | *434-1/5(1,195)|(1,271)|* 64.9/ 5 (30)| 5 (25) || * 499.0] 91,225 3 1,296|3 1,252 || 87.0 | (98)| (98)| 18.0) (@)| @ 
_ Total Borrowers | *839.5/* 3,960 4 4,307) *956.9| * 560|* 435 1,796.4) 34,529) 34,742|3 4,827 || 46.7| 88| 91) 58.3) 12 _§ 


7 

Sources: * I, Flodstrom: “Sweden's national wealth about 1908”. j 
? The year-books of the National Debt Office. - 

3 The ‘statistics of the Swedish Banks’ Association regarding bonds in circulation 1924 and issues, amortisations and redemptions 

of loans in the period 1924—29 and 1929—3I. j 

| 4° The statistics of the Bank- & Fondinspektionen concerning the import and export of bonds. Further the calculations made in 
the Riksbank with regard to the amount of bonds coupons of which have been sent from abroad for collection (see this 

publication issue 1931 p. 51 et seq.) The amounts estimated by the Riksbank have been increased here by I0 %. : 

> Amount estimated. A 

Note. In the above figures no loans are included which have been raised by the companies Kreuger & Toll, Svenska Obligationskredit and 


Obligationsintressenter. t 


‘Table. II.. Deposits and Loans of Banks and Certain\Table ITI. Domestic Bond Debt (including muniei, 
other Institutions. loans against notes).* 


| 3/x2 1908 | 3%/x2 1924 | 3*/x2 1929 3%/r2 1908 | 3 /r2 1924 | S*/r2 1929) 
ee : Borrowers —— | oe 
} Mill. %t Mill yr Mill. yt Mill. &% Mill. % Mill. 
lke : kr. 3 kr. a kr. kr. kr. 
| Deposits with the | 
Commercial Banks . . . . |1,391.3 58.2|3,632.4| 49.7|3,450.2| 41.6] Swedish Government .. . 55-6) 6.3} 1,315) 31.0) 1,399 
| Savings Banks . . . . . .| 713.6) 29.9/2,399.5| 32.8/2,883.9| 34.8] Mortgage Banks & Companies | 212.7 24.0; 819) 19.8) 1,120 
Post-Office-Savings Banks . 46.4) 1.9] 148.9) 2.1) 283.6) 3.4] Municipalities. ... . . .| 182.1] 20.6} 918) 21.6) 983 
| Amount of Pensions Fund . | —| —|4287.5| 3.9; 5488.4] 5.9] Commercial enterprises etc.. | 434.1] 49.1) 1,195 28.1) 1,271) 
| Premium Reserves of the Life | , 
Insurance Companies . . .| 239.3) 10.0) 837.5) 11.5)1,189.1| 14.3 Total Borrowers | 884.5| 100.0) 4.247, 100.0) _4,773 bi. 
| ( Note *) The figures are the same as in Table I excepting that the l 
Total |2,390.6 100.017,305.8) 100.0'8,295.2|100.0 of municipalities and county councilshave been increased by loans gra 


against notes to municipalities by savings banks and from Pensions F 


| 
| 3% y2 1908 | 3*/r2 1924 | 3/2 1929 


| Mill 2 | Mill 2 | Mill. 2 
| tees OM eee i a ee 
ee 
Loans granted byComm. | | Mill. |g | Mill. 
| Banks: (incl. bills redisc.) |1,964.7| 141.2|4,518.9| 124.4!4,243.3/128.0 kr. |_kr. 
| Loans peented by Sa- | | 
vings Banks .... . 721.4 101.1 2,427.5| 101.2 2,974.8/103.3] Foreign Bond Debt . 
paeceer: | | . Domestic » ae 
Mortgage loans - + + «| 430.4] 60.3/1,317.7 54.9|1,787.2; 62.0] Loans with Saving 
Other loans exc. munic. loans | 184.1) 25.8) 4120) 17.2) 345.0; 12.0] Banks& Pensions Fund 
Municipal loans .... . | 33.4, 4.7! 127.1] 5,8] 167.6] 5.8 
Holdings of bonds . . . .| 73.5| 10.8} 570.7| 23.8] 675.0) 23.4 Whereof: . 
Total of municipal loans | } with Savings Banks. . . .) 
___and bends __|_106.9| 15.0| 697.8] 29.1| 842.6) 29.2 » the Post-Savings Bank 


> Pensions Fund (3°/6 1925) 


Notes * In % of all institutions’ deposits. — * In % of the deposits. and %°.6 respectively) 
— 3 Excluding the Stockholms Intecknings Garanti A.-B. — * Per Other indebtedness. . 176.3 
¥/s 1925. — * Per */6 1930. Total | 536.0 


found any large market abroad. The percen- 
tage of foreign investment in these loans, which 
in 1908 was about 13, has in recent years dwind- 
led to insignificance. 

The foreign market for Swedish loans has 

_ thus, broadly speaking, been confined to State, 
municipal and mortgage bonds. The large ab- 
sorption of such loans by the Swedish market 
during the last few years is evidently due to the 
accumulation of big funds by institutions which 
invest chiefly in bonds issued by the State, mu- 
nicipalities, and mortgage banks. 

The principal institutions referred to (enu- 
merated in the order corresponding to the pre- 
sent magnitude of their capital) are private 
Savings banks, insurance companies, the Old 
Age Pensions Board, and the Post Office Sa- 
vings Bank. In the course of years these in- 
Stitutions have accumulated large amounts of 
capital. This accumulation has been particularly 
marked in the case of the Old Age Pensions 
Fund, which, if permitted to increase at the pre- 
sent pace, will swell to such immense sums that 
Sweden’s entire economy will be affected by its 
administration. This, however, is a problem 
which will be carefully considered in connection 

I with the contemplated reform of the old age 

pension system. 

_ Even under present conditions this accumulation 

of funds has come to a point where the institu- 

_ tions referred to are actually competing for good 
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investments. During the last few years munici- 
pal bond loans have diminished by a couple of 
hundred million kronor, whilst loans granted to 
municipalities by savings banks and the Old 
Age Pensions Fund against notes have increased 
by a still larger amount. This is tantamount to 
the subsidizing of municipal administration. For 
these loans, which have been granted both to 
large and small municipalities, run, on an aver- 
age, at a lower rate of interest than that which 
the larger municipalites (whose loans are consi- 
dered to be particularly safe investments) could 
obtain at the same time by issues of bonds for 
public subscription. 

In estimating the extent to which the various 
classes of borrowers have been supplied with 
capital on the bond market, we must obviously 
include these municipal loans against notes. 
They are in reality nothing but bond loans. 

It will be seen from the annexed diagram that 
in 1908 about one-half of the capital available 
for lending was invested in Swedish commercial 
undertakings. Now the share taken by commer- 
cial undertakings has dwindled to about one- 
fourth, whilst the other classes of borrowers — 
the State, municipalities, mortgage banks and 
companies —, have been provided for in an 
approximately equal proportion. This tendency 
towards the increased absorption of capital by 
borrowers other than commercial undertakings 
seems likely to continue. 


Domestic bond debt (including certain municipal loans against notes). 


1929 


4773 mill.kr. 


IIl Municipalities and county councils. 
IV Commercial enterprises etc. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION IN APRIL 1932 


The General Situation. Despite the marked 
tise in the rate of exchange of the pound 
sterling in relation to the gold currencies, the 
krona rate of exchange for the pound, which 
was, practically speaking, stabilized shortly after 
the gold standard had been abandoned by Swe- 
den, was, broadly speaking, maintained up to 
the end of March. The gold value of the 
Swedish krona consequently rose in an ap- 
proximately equal degree as that of the pound. 
That no internal inflation has taken place — 


neither up till then nor later on — is shown by 
the indices for wholesale prices and the cost of 
living. 


After the communiqués from the committee 
of investigation of the Kreuger trust on the 25th 
March and sth April a weakening of the Swedish 
krona set in. The evident fact of a vast destruc- 
tion of capital within the trust and the uncer- 


a | 


et 


tainty as to the extent of such destruction 
brought about a general feeling of uneasiness. 
Holders of export bills wanted of course to see 
the development of the rates of exchange before 
selling their bills, while the importers were an- 
xious to cover their purchases soonest possible. 
The increase in the rates of exchange which has 
taken place is, therefore, in all likelihood not 
principally owing to foreign speculation, and, 
when this is written, the increase in question has 
not reached a higher level for the dollar rate than 
the one attained at the end of 1931. 

The rate of exchange for the krona in rela- 
tion to the pound, which was stable rather long 
time, has been a great boon in view of the large 
demand for foreign currencies during the first 
few months of the year before the commence- 
ment of the shipping season in the north of 
Sweden. The Riksbank has availed itself of 
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: Price Index of the Board of Trade. Export of Sweden. 
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Index Numbers for Shares of 12 typical 
Swedish Industrial Companies. 


Export of Paper Pulp. 


(Estimated air-dry weight in 1,000 tons.) 


Clearing Turnover of the Riksbank 


in milliards of Kr. (1,000 m3.) 


Export of Products of the Engineering Works. 


Millions of Axle-Kilometers travelled by (Mill. kr.) 


Loaded Goods Trucks on the State Railways. 


Import of Coal and Coke. 


(1,000 tons.) 
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In diagrams containing both dotted and solid lines, the former indicate the original figures and the latter the 
“moving 12 months’ averages. 
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favourable opportunities for increasing its hol- 
dings of foreign exchange, and has almost con- 
tinuously improved its position in this respect. 
Whereas at the end of October 1931 the Riks- 
bank’s currency reserves amounted merely to 
24,600,000 kronor, and at the end of the year 
to 49,300,000 kronor, they had increased at the 
beginning of April to 112,500,000 kronor. After 
the beginning of the period of the year when 
the balance of trade used to be active, we may 
also this year hope for a certain improvement on 
the exchange market, the more so since the 
situation of the rates of exchange all the time 
seems to stimulate the production of foreign 
exchange through sales of securities to foreign 
countries. 

After the reduction of the British bank rate 
on the 18th February from 6 to 5 per cent, 
Sweden followed suit in two stages, her bank 
rate being reduced by one-half per cent on the 
19th February and the 3rd March. The Swedish 
bank rate has since then been maintained at 5 
per cent, whereas the British bank rate has been 
lowered to 3 per cent by three further reduc- 
tions. The Kreuger crisis has no doubt rendered 
it difficult to make a new reduction of the bank 
rate in Sweden. 

There has been an improvement in the Swe- 
dish balance of trade, especially in February. 
This, however, is partly due to a reduction of 
imports. It was to be expected in view of the 
excessive importation of all manner of goods 
of consumptions which proceeded during the 
latter part of 1931 and in January this year, in 
anticipation of coming increases in the rates of 
duty or import restrictions. The exports in 
February have also been unusually large for 
this season. This, again, is largerly due to a tem- 
porary and artificially swollen increase of ex- 
ports to Gt. Britain, owing to the eagerness of 
importers in that country to bring in their car- 
goes before the new tariff came into force. In 
March the exports and also the balance of trade 
were, as a consequence thereof, less favourable 


than in February. During the whole first 
quarter of this year the excess of imports 
amounted to 82,000,000 kronor as against 


102,000,000 in the first quarter of 1931. 


As regards exports which have not been 
practically stopped by the British tariff, we may 
perhaps reckon with a larger market in Gt. 
Britain owing to the improvement in the com- 
mercial situation there. Now that the Russian 
wood goods have apparently been disposed of, 
the demand for Swedish goods should increase, 
despite the ten per cent duty. Enquiries from 
Gt. Britain have in fact latterly become more 
frequent.- The timber importers on the Con- 
tinent have adopted a more cautious attitude, 
with occasional exceptions in France and Spain. 
The timber sales from Sweden were calculated 
the 15th April at about 175,000 stds. as against 
200,000 stds. at the same time last year. The 
markets for wood pulp and paper have been 
weak, the sales being very small. 

The market abroad for iron and steel and 
machinery has likewise declined. On the other 
hand, the domestic market for iron is continuing 
to improve. 

The planned reduction of wages in the leading 
export industries has been very difficult to carry 
out. But, after lengthy and laborious negotia- 
tions, a settlement has been reached in the iron 
works, the engineering workshops, the saw mills 
and the paper mills. In the case of the pulp mills, 
on the other hand, the negotiations have broken 
down. A strike has been proclaimed from the 
ith April at pulp mills apg altogether 
some 13,600 hands. 

While the commercial restrictions abroad have 
strongly influenced our export industries the 
home markets continue showing a solid re- 
sistance against the effects of the depression. 
The official figure for the supply of labour in 
industry for the first quarter of 1932 thus was 
2.46 (the figure 3 denoting a normal supply of 
labour). In the year of depression 1921 the cor- — 
responding figure was 1.08. 


Stock Exchange. The improvement on the 
stock exchange which began in the early part of 
January, continued also in February. Towards 
the end of that month, however, a set-back oc- 
curred, so that the prices not only of Kreuger 
securities but also of Swedish shares in general 
fell to about the same low level as at the end 
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of 1931. The Kreuger securities fluttered up 
and down, and a couple of days before the death 
of Kreuger on the 12th March they were flung 
in large blocks on the stock exchanges in Stock- 
holm and abroad, so that the prices fell heavily. 
During the following week the Stockholm ex- 
change was kept closed, and its reopening, on the 
21st March, was awaited with intense suspense. 
The strain was, of course, tremendous, but 
setting aside the shares of companies closely 
associated with Kreuger & Toll, the stock ex- 
change withstood the shock surprisingly well. 
As regards industrial shares in general the prices 
were on about the same level as in September 
and October last year. 
We give below our usual index showing the 
fluctuations in the prices of shares in banks and 
typical Swedish industrial companies: — 


Numb 
pee ACE Re! 1932 


panies 15/10 ny S/ro 15/5 15/2 12/, 2T/3 15/4 


Workshops. ... 5 74 83 76 78 84 77 67 57 
Timber and paper 
industries. . . . § 86109 106 106 107 100 97 87 


Combined industries 
(Timber andiron) 2 


Total above com- 


QI 104 98 99 102 86 78 86 


84 99 93 94 98 88 81 77 
157 172 160 172 183 158 136 110 


Bond Market. In January and February the 
bond market was characterized by a marked 
rise of prices, evidently due to the anticipation 

_ of the reductions of the bank rate on the 19th 
_ February and 3rd March. But immediately after 
the last reduction of the bank rate, this tendency 
_ changed owing to the large new issue of Govern- 
ment bonds, so that prices fell back almost to 
their former level. Since then, however, the bond 
market has been stabilized, so far as rises of 
pices are to be noted, in the case of certain 
_ bond loans. On the other hand, the prices of 
other bonds, particularly those associated with 
- the Kreuger trust have fallen more or less. The 
- fluctuations in the yield which these movements 
of prices have entailed are illustrated by the 
following table: — 


1931 1932 


epans ieued Number Nov. Dec. Jan, Feb. March April 


by of loans 
Swedish Government 8 4.80 4.85 4.76 4.54 4.69 4.74 


Mortgage Banks, etc. 7 4.80 4.86 4.82 4.67 4.77 4.77 
Municipalities . . . 5 4.95 5.04 4.77 4.77 4.83 4.93 
Industrial Companies 5 §.18 5.68 5.53 5.42 5.64 5.96 


Total Loans 25 4.91 
Note. 


5.06 4.93 4.80 4.93 5.03 
The figures are for the middle of the month. 


The situation of the market at the end of 
April is characterized by comparatively high 
rates for gilt-edged bonds. The quotations of 
Swedish state loans are as a rule somewhat 
higher than those at the turn of the year. Also 
the rates of bonds issued by Mortgage Banks 
and larger Municipalities are well maintained as. 
compared with rates quoted at the end of last 
year. Business done in industrial bonds is of 
lesser importance and prices are weak. Foreign 
bonds are not so much in demand within the 
country, but rather important sales are being 
effected to foreign countries at present owing 
to the situation of the rates of exchange. 

The number of new issues of bonds during 
the first quarter of this year has been remark- 


ably small. Only the following issues fall to. 
be recorded: — 
Rate of Nominal Issue 
Issued by interest amount _ price 
in % in kronor in % 
City of Stockholmic «3 . = s 4'/2 8,000,000 95 
>» > EP dees ie 5. 2) Gs “1sjooo,c00! 101 
Swedish Government. ..... 4"/2 60,000,000 97 
The Residential Mortgage Bank 
of Sweden i.e Selo. creas 5 6,000,000 9 8"/> 


The nominal amount of the Government loan 
was originally intended to be fifty million kronor. 
But the loan was over-subscribed by some ten 
million kronor, and the excess subscription was. 
accepted. A considerable further amount ap- 
pears to have been subsequently sold. Of the 5 % 
loan 1931 of the Swedish Ships Mortgage Bank 
of 5,000,000 kronor 2,000,000 kronor were 
issued last year; in April 1932 a further issue 
of 1,000,000 was made and fully subscribed at 
par. 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning 
Currency Reserve, Stock of Gold, Note Circulation. 
| Net Claims oi Banks on Abroad The Riksbank’s 
| Seon ae Stock of Gold and 
(End of month) Stock of Gold Net Gains on |Note Circulation 
| | syqe roa aaae 
. | Riksbank |Commercial banks Total (million kr.) (million kr.) (million kr.) 
| | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 
. | 
| Jan. . 236 | 370 | 81 | 302 | 132 | 230 | 538 | Soz | 311 | 244 | 241 | 206 | 480 | 611 | 287 | S00 | 519 | 514 
| Sebepirges huts, 233 | 352| QI | 278 | 152 | 219 | 511 | 504 | 310 | 244 | 240 | 206 | 477 | $92 | 297 | 503 | 507 | 497 
March ... .|| 261 | 302 | 113 | 260 | 114 | 208 | 521 | 416 | 321 | 244 | 240 | 206 | S05 | $42 | 319 | 530 | 525 | 514 
| I (Average) || 243 | 341 | 95 | 280 | 133 | 219 | 523 | 474 | 314 | 244 | 240 | 206 | 487 | 582 | 301 | 511 | 517 | 508 
( Sprites; 353 | 296 | 234 76 589 | 372 243 | 240 338 536 523) enzo 
May Qee se 358 | 280 fe2ZBa 020) 586 | 300 243 | 239 I | 519 525 | 519 
Jun@vrs - 6". 309 | 295 152 | 42 541 | 337 243 | 238 632 | 533 551 | 536 
II (Average) || 367 | 290 205 | 46 572 | 336 243 | 239 610 | 529 533 | 526 

\ofaly “ae 358 | 221 207 | 130 565 | 351 243 | 238 601 | 459 527 | 529 
MECeMIS. C  Suane | 348 | 125 | 197 | 172 545 | 297 242 | 230 go | 355 537 | 540 

Sep . ar. 3074 148 181 | 231 578 | 264 242 | 199 39 | 232 502 | 555 
| _ Ill (Average) || 368 | 126 195 | 178 563 | 304 242 | 222 610 | 349 542 | 541 
| Och 2... 398 | 25 181 | 219 579 | 244. 242 213 640 | 238 554 | 552 
) Nove", Suntec 392 | 25 172 | 230 564 | 255 242 | 2 634 | 231 558 | 547 
WDeG: a's: me 390 | 49 164 | 241 554 | 290 241 | 206 631 | 255 551 | 547 
|__IV (Average) || 393 | 33 172 | 230 560 | 263 242 | 208 635 | 241 554 | 549 
| || The figures comprise balances with foreign banks ; 


* Refers to the period 1—13 July. — ? Refers to the period 2—31 August. — 3 Refers to the period 1—19 Sept. 


N. B. England abandoned the 


old standard on the 21th Sept. and Sweden on the 28th Sept. 1931. 
rates indicated after the last mentioned date refer to the nominal quotations of the commercial banks 


] Notes and holdings of foreign bills and foreign bonds less At end of month, Monthly averages 
| amounts due to foreign banks 
Rates of Exchange. 
The Riksbank’s Quotations (Monthly Averages) 
; London New York Paris Berlin 
Kr. for £ 1 Kr. for $ 1 Kr. for 100 francs Kr, for 100 Rmk 
1930 1931 1932 1930 1931 1932 1930 1931 1932 | 1930 1931 | 1932 
| Jan... . . . .|} 18.138 | 18.141 | 17.910 | 3.7256 | 3.7378 | 5.217 | 14.668 | 14.676 | 20.644 | 89.015 | 88.864 | 124.042 
f GH Says cakes 18.127 | 18.151 ott 3.7289 | 3.7372 | 5.192 | 14.636 | 14.667 | 20.638 | 89.041 | 88.836 | 124.080 
March -|| 18.110 | 18.146 | 18.318 | 3.7248 | 3.7362 | 5.069 | 14.609 | 14.642 | 20.148 | 88.891 | 88.957 | 121.598) 
| J (Average) || 18.125 | 18.146 | 18.059 | 3.7264 | 3.7371 | 5.159 | 14.638 | 14.662 | 20.477 | 88.982 | 88.886 | 123.240] — 
peApalis orem 18.096 | 18.151 | 19.715 | 3.7215 | 3.7360 | 5.253 | 14.606 | 14.629 | 20.962 | 88.849 | 88.974 | 126.115) 
Ey any = ae 18.114 | 18.147 3.7284 | 3.7319 14.645 | 14.616 88.979 | 88.845 
btiiemtaten kes 18.099 | 18.152 3.7262 | 3.7322 14.642 | 14.634 88.878 | 88.605 
| II (Average) || 18.103 | 18.150 3.7254 | 3-7334 14.631 | 14.626 88.902 | 88.808 
qulyys hate 18.101 | 18.148 3.7214 | 3-7371 14.662 | 14.681 88.832 | 88.5417 
(PANS War Meds 18.116 | 18,160 3.7206 | 37395 14.656 | 14.676 88.881 | 88.8677 
iP SED beak» Ws, caveie 18.097 | 18.159 3.7232 | 3.73763 14.643 | 14.6733 88.721 | 88.1543 
Ill (Average) || 18.105 3.7217 14.654 88.811 
Outein eal: 18.099 | 16.939 3.7259 | 4.3615 14.639 | 17.446 88.704 |102.222 
Nove uk ow. 18.104 | 17.935 3.7290 | 4.8268 14.663 | 19.090 88.860 |115.180 
POC: Sian! beak 18.105 | 18.032 3.7291 | §.3632 14.673 | 21.206 88.915 |127.700 
__IV (Average) || 18.103 | _ 17.635 | 3.7280 | 4.8505 14.658 | 19.247 88.826 |115.034 
Par 18.1595 3.7315 14.6196 88.8889 
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Commercial banks } | 
Bee: | Lot oa ole ne ony 
Loans B os | ei nL | : + ,On e€ ockholm 
Pepoms incl. fails Sedlscoank ‘counted. (million ke) [Swedish aka Stock Exchange 
(million kr.) ted (million kr.) (million kr.) i coe (1000 kr.) 
| | | | g 
1930 | 1931 1932 | 1939 | 1931 | 1932 | 1930 | 1931 1932) 1930. 1931 | 1932 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1930 1931 | 1932 | 
‘an. 3600 | 3731-| 3675 | 4431 | 4565 | 4657| 156 | 89 | 287 | 228 2450 | 1979|| 166 | 128 1894 | 1752 | 1392 
fc. gas 3621 | 3707 | 3662 | 4478 4578 4635 os 108 Be 182 125 on 171 | 128 28 auee a oer 
March . . . . || 3656 | 3701 | 3631 | 4509 | 4654 | 4633| 157 | 154 | 308 | 2136 2140] 1796) 166 | 131 | 81 | 2227) 2746) 1335 
|. I (Average) || 3626 | 3713 | 3056 | 4473 | 4599 | 4642| 156 117 | 280 | 2082/ 2144| 1815) 168 | 129 | ox | 2172 | 2228 | 1345, | 
expr. 2... 3692 | 3061 4447 | 4702 QI | 151 | 2270 | 2155 | 167 | 119 | 77 | 3316] 3033 | 
May 3661 | 3642 4432 | 4753 56 | 191 | 2042 | 2265 | 158 | 105 1679 | 2128 | 
fire ee bn. 3648 | 3631 4479 | 4735 71 | 218 | 2188 | 2175 151 | 101 1885 | 2664 
II (Average) 3645 4453 | 4730 73 | 187 | 2167 | 2198 -159 | 108 2293 | 2608 
air ee 3722 | 368 4451 | 4716 14 | 200 2297 | 2266 151 | 104 859 | 2402 
i 3709 | 365 4524 | 4771 36 | 270 2062 | 1790 146 | 102 | 1454 | 1741 
5 i 3737 | 3670 4530 | 4797 25 | 382 2118 | 1880 | 140 | 83 | 1351 | 2808 
Ill (Average) || 3723 | 3670 4504 | 4701 25 | 284 2159 | 1979 | 146 | 96 | 1221 | 2317 
etek. 3708 | 3 4532 | 4709 17 | 283 2335 | 2156} | 136 | 84 | 1412 | 1313 
pee th aS: 3 3 4524 | 4681 | 36 | 300 2069 | 2131 | 131! 99.| | 1297 | 1168 
ee 3631 | 3554 4034 4694 197 | 326 2301 | 2418 134 | 93 |2041| 620 
IV (Average) 3610 4563 | 4695 83 | 303 2235 | 2235 132 | 92 | 1583 | 1034 
Total amounts passed s i Averages per 
Notes The figures refer to end of month Chote he eee aie ee Stock Exchange 
holm and Gothenburg) | business day 


Rates of Interest and Price Level. 


Rediscount Rate Effective Yield of Bonds aa tottendey Spier oa dl) Cost of Living | 
of the Riksbank | (%) (1913 = 100) | Index 
(%) | (July 1914 = 100)| 
Govt. Loans‘) | Industrial Loans’)| All Goods Raw Materials || | 
i] | r ] 
1930 | 1931 | 1932 || 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 || 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 
ae » ae sc gee || © 4.36 | 4.07] 4.76] 4.93| 4.89} 5.53]| 131 | 115 | 109 | 125 | I11 | 107 || 167 | 161 | 157 
eM. 4-5 | 3.03 | 5.82} 4.27 | 4.06] 4.54| 4.92 | 4.85| $.42/| 128 | 114 | 110 | 122 | 111 | 107 : . : 
‘March ... «| 4.10) 3.0 | 5.04] 4.22| 4.07] 4.69| 4.93| 4.87 5.64. ae 113 | 109 | 118 | 110 | 108 | 
I (Average) || 4.37 | 3.18 | 5.62 || 4.28| 4.07| 4.66] 4.93| 4.87/ 5.53 || I 114 | 109 | 122 | III | 107) 

ti ee ei 3.53 | 3-0 | 5.00] 4.22| 4.10] 4.74] 4.91] 4.88| §.96| 124 | 112 118 | 110 | || 165 | 160 | 157 
A 3-5 | 3.0 4-30] 4.09 4.89 | 4.85 | 123 | III | IZ | 109 | Ps he 
Me 3.5 | 3.0 4.30] 3.94 4.90| 4.85 | 123 | 110 | 116 | 107 | 

Il (Average) || 3.51 | 3.0 4.27 | 4.04 4:90| 4.86 123 | III 117 | 109, 

ol re 3.5 | 3:03 4.32 | 4.03 4.91 | 4.88 121 | 110 | 115 | 106 | 164 | 158 
a Ca i i) 4.27| 4.30 4.89] 4.98 121 | 109 | 114 | 106 | . - | 
Reps -.s, - 3.5 | 4.70 | 4.22] 4.39 4.87] 5.13 | 119 | 107 | 114 | ror | | | 
_, Hl (Average) || 3.50| 3.91 4:26 | 4.24 | 4.89 | 5.00 | 120 | 109 114 | 104) 

Se 3.5 | 6.82 4.07] 4.58 4.85! 5.27 | 118 | 108 114 | 102 | 163 | 158 | . 

ee 1 3.5 | 6.0 4.11] 4.80 4.86| 5.18 117 | 110 114 | 107 | Te oe Mieticaad | 
a 3.5 | 6.0 4.18 | 4.85 4.84 5.68 | Lae ELT 114 | 10 ly aes : | 
3 IV (Average) || 3.50| 6.27| 4.12 | 4.74 | 435| 5.38} || 117 | 110 | 114 | 106 | I 

} 
Calculated on market prices at Calculated on prices tuling at Refers to end 
Bhaes aonthiy averages middle of ssentia middle of months of quarters 


Revised figures. 
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Trade and Industry. 
| F oe (eA ge eae Export of Forest Products | 
IL + toe Oue ae (million kr.) 
| | Excess of Imports|g APlaned( a 
. | Import Export oe “Wood Goods” copes Eee phe es 
| i | cette 1000 stds 1000 tons 1000 tons 
| | aoe ae f) - _| os 
| | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 193C | 1931 | 1932 || 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 
i | | | 
| | | | | 
b Janae os fe e037 | LOZ LOL HTS MOS eit eta ent 27 ee Ne 25| 110.7] 110.0] 89.3! 40.6] 30.3) 40.9 
Pilebs cee) Peas 127 | 102 | 84} 100} 67 6 —27| —35|—18|| 17 g I1| 36.7]. 26.1 6h 39-3| 31.2| 46.2 
| March i 1gr f 112 | 92 | 109 | 65 | 54 | —22)) —47— 38), 161) 10 9| 47-4] 25.4| 32.7| 37.6] 28.8) 35.9 
I (Average) || 132 | 106 | 92 | 107 | 72| 64 | —25| —34|—28|| 21 14| 15} 64.9| 53.8| 63.6) 30.2; 30.1| 41.0 
Apaile.ci dys | 149 | 129 IZCsl| 77. —29 | —52 27 10 121.8] 57.0 39.6) 28.4 
Mayer cats ks he | 154 | 125 160 | 99 + 6| —26 12. 33 156.2| 137.1 29.6| 45.6 
Junemers nance. | 124 | 114 134 | 101 +10} feast! 12 99 | 122.9) 144.7 26.2| 36.2 
| I (Average) | 142 | 123 138 | 92 = 4) =3" Q2| 47 133.6| 112.9 31.8] 306.7 
aly Peeewie hess | 141 | 117 138 | 10 — 3 -12 116| 95 145.4] 155.0 32.5| 460.2 
E Aug: Aes li eras | 130 | 117 143} © +13| —19 106| 77 140.6| 137.6 39.5| 40.7 
L:Sept:/ acwen ath. | 146 . 129 13 99 —12 |} —30 86| 56 159.4| 148.5 39.1) 45.1 
| III (Average) | 139 | 121 138 | ror | — 1|—20 103| 76 148.5) 147.0 37.0| 40.0 
P Oct.) Seema cis | 151 | 130 136 | 107 —15| —23 100; 80 142.5) 169.0 37.0| 50.2 
Wov.) .d ema e | 134 | 131 13I | 101 — 3|—30 88| 85 188.8) 178.5 37.6} 40.4 
bee: | i eee | 125 | 129 128 | 124 + 3/— 5 Os ees 261.2| 271.5 33-3| 43.6 
| __IV (Average) || 137 | 130 132 | 11 — 5|-17 84| 80 197.5| 206.3 30.0, 46.7 
| Not | The figures for 1929 have been adjusted according Petersburg Estimated air-dry 
Pes | to the annual statistics standard = 4.67 m® weight 
| I 
Export of Ps Ww -axle Kilo- 
| Export ofiron Ore Workshop cer ot Eee eh tag Secreted metres of loaded pean ment a 
roawc ruc. 
| | Iooo tons | aiitow i (1923—24 = 100) Index numbers on: Stats, Railways (%) 
1930 | 1931 | 1932 || 1930 | 1931 | 1932 1930 | 1931 | 1932 || 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 1930 | 1931 | 1932 
) Jans) beh e Sie708 363 150! 8.89| 6.70| 6.20} 151] 113] 117! - | 31.6| 28.8 ate 13.9 | 20.3] 24.1 
bPeby circa Gs | 646) 30 160) 9.50] 7.59| 4.01] 144| 123 : | 35.0 31.0| 29.1!| 13.2] 18.7] 23. 
| March... «| 674 | 305 | 158)/11.83| 7.76) 3.91] 149] 122 i) - || 40.6} 36.4 12.3 | 19.4 
I (Average) | 676| 327] 156||10.07| 7.34| 4.71|| 148] 110 3-26 | 2.51| 2.46|) 35.7| 32.1 13.1 | 19.5 
ADH Lk. See 723| 314| 158] 11.36) 6.66 149| 120 : 36.0 | 35.0 10.8 | 17.1 
feMiay’ (rlos 1a 327 357 13.24] 8.09 140| 93 35-5 | 32-3, 8.0} 13.2 
Bane pf oeues vf aes 03 | 459 9.00) 6.96 eee 8 Of : 30.7 | 31.2 | 8.0} 11.8 
Il (Average) | 818] 377 11.20] 7.24 137| 110 3.22 | 2.66 34.1 | 32.8 8.9| 14.0 
j July ..... 773| 453 9.77| 7.56 130] 107 : : 35-7| 34.2 .7| 11.8 } 
| Aug 2... 675 | 270 8.74| 6.93 120] 103 : . 30.3 | 34.8 | 1] 12.8 ; 
Septic. 2 13 632| 219 9.02| 8.49 | 127| 114 oh ae 36.9 | 63.3 5 | 13.4 : 
| Ill (Average) || 693| 314 | 9.18] 7.66 126| 108 2.94 | 2.61 36.3 | 35.1 .4.| 12.7 | 
IRS Ree ga | str| 74 9.65| 6.58 126| 110 . : 35.1 | 34-4 12.2] 16.5 
| Nov ic: ) 410} 144 9.43] 7.40 120| 116 “\ 30.6 | 30.7 15.3] 19.3 
Pec tracer Aras s 470| 239 8.27] 8.42 120} 125 . : 27.8 | 28.8 22.9] 26.5} |) 
| IV (Average) | 464| 152 Q.12| 7.47 122| 117 2.77 | 2.65 31.2! 31.3 16.7| 20.8) |) 
| "| — | 
~. | Motors, electr. ma- According to The figure 3 ns -§ 7 
| Notes | pte Bets hemes Meee >Svensk denotes normal Million meee i ae Sa e ms 
i g 8 ‘ telephones, etc. ‘| Finanstidning>» || supply of labour Speers at end ee 
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BOLAGET 


Sx an viska KREDITAKTIE 


AO 


SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


STOCKHOLM, 16 


RAT AMATI ( (fama aisles ipa Gh 2 AF tt WE OS hee cS le a A pale Sa TN. Ts 


Telephone number: Stockholm oro Fernsprecher: Stockholm oor 


Telegraphic address: Kreditbolaget Telegrammadresse: Kreditbolaget 


Stockholm 1932. P. A. Norstedt & Séner 320¢or 


SKANDINAVISKA 


Mme ODITAKTIEBOLAGET 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION APRIL, Zoth, 1932 


Assets 

I OS i Kr. 15.828.555: 86 
Bills: 

ahenglouy 488 (og ei a Kr. 252.109.987: 13 

CSS 0S gE ee ae a > _33.519.797:960  » 285.629.785: 09 
RR UD eS ar >» 557-176.480: 07 
Mumpeneomccounts {secured).. 5 6 6 kk ek kk » 183.586.7690: 74 
covert [RL Tepe ie 3 ena el, CMe ASS 3-457-058: 51 
Sree [oka is. 0 a 4 TS ee Oa oa a >»  19.994.144: 10 
EEC OMMIOM oS. a ck aay hs GOR Ge kw >»  36.053.836: 03 
ES vats ligt oie Sa A Se ny Ma ef Oe hap OOEGOY SG 
eS eel ot 6 ee ee »  10.626.016: 92 
Bememrbuidinive G” Purmitgre 405.2 6. eee ee » 15.255.844: — 

Kr. 1.172.309.089: 71 
Liabilities 

Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills) ........ Kr. 12.339.548: 31 
Deposits: 

a eRe nae a Kr. 98.689.291: 01 

Ste Oe a er ier > 474:795-420:10  » 677.484.7111 11 
TSS EC ae 8 SSO cn ta »  20.872.751: 34 
ELS seh (at Sa Oe > 9.213.614: 08 
EA RTM Io Bie eg 8sc a ye Lg aime, et See TE Rr eo »  59.698.464: 87 
Isoans from The National Debt Office .........-.-.- » 114.700.000: — 
5'/2 % Registered Certificates of the Bank (»Férlagsbevis») . . » 200.000.000: — 
BTS a Kr. 87.188.000;: — 
BeECe TEN. 9. Ft ak we ees » _94.812.000:— 5 _—_182,000.000: — 


Kr. 1.172.309.089: 71 


Inside the Circle: 
Private Telephone Lines of the 
Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget 


Outside the Circle: 


Direct Telephonic Connections 
with Foreign Countries. 
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